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H6w Scl^iQols Change 



'A cynic might contend that one lesson of the seventies is 
that significant educational change is ihipossible* It is true* 
that rpany educational {innovations of the ^previous d^ 
were dismal faHufes. Many more were attempted 
never actually implemented at alK • \ / , 

: As the eighties unfold, it seems likely that the seventies^ * 
failures in educational innovation are goin^ to make eyen 
the' least cynical educators extremely wary of trying Jto 
rAake fundamental changes in ther schools. In an era of 
decline and financial pinch, when school administrators are 
overwhelmed by paperwork, nobody can affor^ to waste a 
penny or a minute on unsucces^ful educatibnal innovations.'^ 

Yet contemporary educational critics on both the right * 
and the lef^.agree on one ^ing:.all is not well in the schools. 
.Sweeping changes still need to be made. Not only are 
^chools not going to be allowed to rest on their laurels, but 
in a time when public education is bejng« attacked from 
every side, there are no laurels left 'to riest oift Even 
eduipatibnal ph*ilosophiej that appear reactionary (like some 
forms of •the "back to basics" movement) demand \hat . 
school people do things in ways fundamentally different/ 
^ from the way they do now. Despiti^ lack of money and time; ' 
schools in the eighties are going make changes, -i 

For this reason, educators ate being forced to Fook again 
^at the lessons of the innovations of the seventies. What can \ 
these innovatrons teach us dbout educational change? Is it 
indeed impossible--or only- much more difficult than we / 
■^^ previously thought?* • / • 

Innovations ThatJ^led ' 

hn the early sevemf&s, Grossi Giacquima, and Bernstein 
headed a team of researchers who' virtually immersed 
themselves. in an elementary school to^tudy an attempt at 
Instituting greater student autonomy. CallAl the "catalytic 
role model," the program emphasiised the teacher's role as 
"catalyst*' rafher than "director ;an4 aimeij at making 

• students respbhsibfe foraheir own learning. ' * 

The change program wais a flop; af least i| wasvohly 

/ minimally implemented." The researchers, after a year of 
extensive sckdolwide and class observations together with 
formal interviews, were irv a position, to examine why.** 
Although a number of findings 'emerged, one stands ^out: 

, program administrators failed \q identify difficulties, 
teachers might have and also failed to bring them out into 
the open where they could be dealt >yith. Problems, inStfad 
of being solved, were swept under the rug. Difficulties were • 
ignored and gibssed over. 

^ These difficulties i^iclUded a number of things. First, 
teachers did not really Understand thelnnpvatkjn or what it 
entailed. Second, program administratprs didn't seem to 
realize that teachers lacked necessary capabilities, and the 
training was not provided. Too, the required instructional 
materials were unavailabl^. ^Toward, the end of the first 
V year, , these* problems produced a significant lack of st)aff 
rflotivatioh. Most of all, 'no feedback mechanisms were 
established that could unqoveir the difficulties. Teachers 
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were afraid to voice their problems and confusiort and, 

. instead, just quietljj returned to doing things the same old 
way. ^" ■ . . ■ 

. Charters and Pellegrin conducted a year-long study of* 

^ducJfional change* thr<jugh onsite observations, Interviews, 
and qflestibfinalre administrations. This time the intiovatiori 
waSr dijFfecentiated staffing, but the outcome was similarly . 
disappbirtiiig^ At the end of the year, Charters and Pellegrrri . 
tactfully stated tJ\at "no monumental strides'^- had been . 
made toward implementation. , . t ^ 

They pinpointed at least a dpzen rOason^i why, and these 
reasons add up to a conclusion similar to tKat made by. 
Gross\ Giacquinta, * and < Bernstein. Perhaps most 
importantly, Charters ^d Pellegrin^ found lla fallacious 
assumption" th^it general and abstract program objectives 
could be easily translated into behayior. Thus these ^ 
res»earchers learned that It can be. a very long vyay between 
theory and practice. Implementing the innovation presented 
difficulties that were unanticipated^nd not sufficiently 
dealt with. * / " . ^ 

Like Gross and- his colleagues, Charters apd Pellegdn 

- found that the meaning of the^4i>novation was not ver^y clear . 
to anyone involved. Diffei'^ntialedstaffing. seemed to have*, 
many different meanings id those implementmg. it. ;Even . 
program managers were not. able. Jo clearly^late what it . 
meant/ * .: * ' , ' 

Charters and Pellegrin found, too. that there was a lack- 
ol" ^'Tnonil^ptng procedures" for the innovation. Tlnere wer^T: 
no es^ablished vvayi? to conlinualty evaluate the project to 
judge whether it was succeeding or failing, and to determine 
what ^Itei atioris ne.eded to be madc/ It was simply assumed 
that things would move smwtlihy^long. ' ^* ' 

' There was also a failure to recogni/e that teachers wei e 
cxpariericing/'role ovei load." They were being expected to 

I learn to|do loo many n^»w lhingj> iri loo short* a time. When 
teachei^s had dilficully luiniling the. duties c'xpected oK 
•them, they began to feel. overwhelmed and unable to cope.* 
Charters and Pellegrin believed that because of.all these 

• difficulties, innovations lake much longer ip impl<>pient 
than most innovators had previously ihou^hl.^thw icll that 

, most innovators have '^unrealistic lime perspecHves.^ No 
magician can poiiil a- wand that calls an innovation 
immeiliatejyl into- being: I nnova't ions cannot :]^c instituted ^ 

• overnight, nor even over a lew wej^'ks or a few months, Many , 
take ycal s to iihplemenl. . . i - 

■■ - " ' ■ ■ . ■ 

he^' side of th^ coin? Not overj^ttempt* 
at educational. change made in the;^eveiities was a failiije. 
W|;iat about the Successes, and hoy dp they differ from The 
failures? ^ • ' \ 

fierman an(j McLaughlin cntlm^^ated ,the results* of a 
four.-year study by t^e Rand Coi fx:)ralion tViat looked at 293 
innovation. attenipt*i.n*he> tri^d to identify innovations fhat 
1 n6t only \vcre adopted succes^liully but^also ^*mitiniied lor a 

sirprising^and ] 
x\ here. , 
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.significant time. Many of the re|>ults were sSrprisi 
many others t*c hoed the landings afrt^ady presented 

The, tftst question to fe©m<^jlo mind 'of course concei ns 
lch^?ifiuvutk)hs Wert? the iitfst. Can we pick out the 



[^successfuPtechniques and leave the other* by the Wpyside? 
The findings of Perman and McLaughlin* suggest that the 
answer is **np." No "particular educatior al ' methpds were 
'mpleiwented more successfully than any other metKocfs. 
hat worked and tested in one school of district failed in, 
npther. No pattern emerged. 

•What did emerge was the fiqding t lat it yery miich 
altered how the irt)plementatibn was undertaken. Bermari 
nd McLaughlin put it: "In short, whal the f)roject was ^ 
altered less than how iV was donei" 

Arid what were the effectiveistrhtegiej;? The findings are 
most eerily close to those w^ have already listed. First,' 
successful programs provided "cogcrete, te^cher-si^ecific, 
^jUended training." This means thafproject directors found, 
out what teachers needed to know |o make the pTogram 
•••^oVk and provided, it to them throughout the pVojecl. The 
btJsl training was provided by project, or district staff 
b<!cause they could be in close touch with the ongoing - 
immediate 'training jneeds of the teachers involved. This 
finding i^a mirror irpage of the finding}; of the studies that 
btgcjin.this paper: unsuccessful program* fail to provide the ^ 
training teachers really need. * • % 
^ ... Befman and McLaughlin also fbuicT that Accessful 
programs providt*d regular project meet ngsithat focused on " 
ptactical problems^ Program directors 'assumed that 
'»{)rdblems would arise and structured wa^ys of dealfng ^vijh • 
them. Teat:bers were encouraged to reveal their probleifis*'^ 
and to work to solve, them. ' ' , ^ / 

Although rierman and McLaughlin uncovered many 
othet^findincs. these stand out, especiiilly in the light of the 
other stu<M^ examined here. 

' Othef researchers also have looked at successfully 
adopk'd ii novatfbns. 4^all and other researchers in the 
C jncerns-Basvd Adoptfon Model (CHAM) Project for a» , 
number of \jj?ai s have had a unicue perspective on 
innovation implementation. They believe the focus of 
c lange efforts. should be primarily on i he people who ijiusi 
make the-' change. ^ 

The. CBAM researchers have ulsed Extensive field 
documeination of their experiences asiadpption agent$^s a 
tjasls k)r theory concernifig how innovations arc adtipled; 
^T(n(^ have ^uncovered many findings, but tfir one.- fnqsi 
c^entral to their tlieory* is thi^one doncorning of 
concc't-n.'! Hull believes that*is ah' innovation is 'being 
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adopted, those making the changes progress- through a. 
number of stages of concern^ WheiY'feachers first hear about 
an innovation they are concerned pwiniarijy with how the 
ipriovation affects thetnselves. Fjj'all calls the$e . "self 
concOrns."*Th9 next stage is lor *'t4sk' concerns"; tqdch^^^rs 
are corncernetl with the many new things they. m(isulv?arn to 
do and find time for wfieri a major educational olji^inge is 
being made. Finally, and not until these concerns have been 
* resolved, do teavHei s develop *Mmpact .'concerns.'' 
Joncerns aboitt actuaJ effects, of the innovation. 

HjaU arid his c^leligues on the CBAM Project have 
dev^oped hicasurtfmenf instruments for assessing the . 
sutges of coneem about the innovations They have. Iwked iit 
such innovations as teatningi individi^ali/ed instriictibn. and . 
the adoption o( iuMtiuctlonal modules, /.and r.eceivid 
confirmation of these stagfes. . , ^ ^ 
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Hall holcis lhat ritlier thaX Ghastislng teachers for 
having self concerns or task cflneernk; project directors 
should anticipate these concqirns ^and help teachers to 
overcome them. He believe^ interventions can bC; rnore/ * 
systematically panned if -consideration given 'to stageS/df 
^concern; ^ /.. - 

ATeUted finding, vv^irch echoes other findings cUed here, . , * 
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Was .th^t/^implementing even relatively simple innovations 
takes ^^ime'v; and* -'requires more than ^ a one- or twd-diay . 
workshop/' In fad, maintains* H5dl,^ompte^ innovations 
cap take 'three to five years. -'t* . . 
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Yet • all these f indfhgs abput hgw*: to implement 
innovation^uceessfully may be of little interest to flistricts 
facing severe cutbacks in lands. Educational change may b 
simply too expensive for today's Schools. y 

Op is it? A,study by Nelson and Sieber uncovered some 
surprising findings concerning innovation cost. The^e- 
resS^chers (^ollectfed data on thirty-two innoyatiohs. from 
more than five hundred principals and asked nine nmionally 
recognized experts to fate the Mrinbv^tioRs' quality. They 
found thaTt thet-^ was noVelation betw-eien innovation quality 
and ' cost. Many expensive, innovaflions were considered 
ineffective, whereas many exc<^Hent jnnovatiQns were 
inexpensive / to implement. Thei ''low-cost, hjgh-quality 
innovations tbat ^>ltlson an4 Siebei^uJcntified included 
continuous progress programs. Independent study 
prograjns. arid directejpl study programs; 

Alipost as surprislhg. Nelson and. Sieber lound that a 
number of"* highK:ost, low-qU8i]iiy innovatiptis were very 
popular^Mapy sdhools were using expensive techniques' like 
television instruction, Vpro^rammed instruction, and 
simulaUon br gamingn^rogmTR^ fa^ft-t^hey- 
appeared to Jbe of little real \vQrth. ' : 

Why would schoors implement * innovations that were 
both low-quality and i*xpe?isive? The answer became ^lear 
when Nelson apd Sjeber's panel of experts rat^tf ihnovatiops 
by "administrative difficulty." The popular low-quality 
innoval^ions were easy . to implement. Conversely, the 
researchers found that low-cost, high-l)ualitj^ iitriovations 
like continuous progress programs, independent study 
* prograrhSj and directed study programs were difficult 4o' 
implement. There appeaifed to be *a trade-off: ease of 
implementation for quality. Nelson. and Sieber concluded 
thai '**1n sum, it appears that practitioners have been 
constrained to adopt ^'pensive low-impact practices by 
virtue of the organizational problems posed by high^mpiict^ 
practices." 4* ' 

* . ■ ' 

'Impllcatipn6 

School people vyho attempted innovations in tht^ 
seventies learned one important feisson: it wasn't as easy as 
they thought it would be. This dod^n't mean that they should 
throw up their hands and .forget about innovations 
illtbgethen. . It does* mean tha| .school people attempting 
cl^ahges need, to anticipate problems and begin early to 
institute ways to deal with them.* • * s 

' The^ research shows that^ from the beginning change 
programs neqd to be carefully and clearly defined and 
explained so that everyone involved * with the chiingb 
> understands it Well - and everyone 'share? the safTie 
definition. Ongoing training to teach netn^ssary skills needs 
to be provifjed.*^ Feedback mechanisrnl» suc'h as re^ufar 
meetings, nbed to be instltutel so thut pjpbleiws and 
confusion can be e\pi*essed and resolved. . 



•When undertaking, an educational innovation, project 
. directors must direct special concern^and care at thps6 \vhp 
rnust* make the change. This usually, means teachers. 
. Directors must realize that teachers and others atteinpting 
. cotnplex^ changes may experience ^ Vole overload*' If they 
^tternpt too mwh at once. Changes rtiuist oome^slqWly, and ' 
llelp m^ust be offered, • . ^ ^ 

Change agents must realize that proposed change^ are, 
•going to - produce ^nxiijfy and .tlia't teachers and 
: administritbr.s are going to be very concern^ about. how 
the change wilj affect them and their everyday duties. 
Educators must npt be criticized for having these concerns 
but ratlier* must be helped to resolve th^m. After this 

• resolution, they can then begin^»t6 put energy \x\to 
♦concentrating on what the changes y/\]] really mean to 
students. . ^ V • . . 

Also, thp^t; implementing innovati^ons m|[M remember 

* #hat innovations that cosZ: the most mon^'y are not 
hecessarily those that help stuc^ents the most. But they must 
re^ilize too that quality innov^lioii^ art^ going to cost a lot in 
another pi^ciouS 'medium of exchange: -time. There is no 

4 simpit; w.jJy to sidestep the enormoCTs eflott tb^*; ma'king 
' educationa^^change .re(^ui;^es. If schools are truly going to 
chapge ^d . improve, educators blithe eighties, instead of 
•tryinigto solye educational probliem^ wi|h money, Ire going 
to have to put'^lfv hours , ol hartj work^not only because 

* schools today c^n't afford expensive innovations but 
because coj^^ ginimicks have consistently failed, to Help' 
students. . . ; * f 

' One of the most . important lossons learned as the 
idealism of the^^arly sev^gties changed to the^^realisnt of the 
late.seventies was that educational change takes a long tinte: 

♦ This means to today's educators that realistic time. 
^ schedules need to be set for innovation. It must Jt>e realized 

that nYajpr changes are goin^to take years to impiemeot. It' 
should not be wssumed that, an innovation js a uulure if it is 
not fully implemented in af>few(months' * ■ ': ^ > 

In sum, the resear^ih stu^es'^cited.here offer f»tr n^jre 
than fhe cynical message change is impcissible- What 
. ihey do suggej>t is that educatione^l innovatiorf; it i; is going 
to be successful/ is going.to*take a' lot of work and a Jqt^of 
{Ime. This work and time willjb#^f6cu:ied on communication, 
tialnihg, feedback mechanisms, and^teachei* i>upport. With 
careful attention to these factors, it may very' well be that 
the lesson of the eighties will be that educational change is 
. easier* than vve feared. 

- .o ■ . ■ ■ ■ • ■■• 
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The Educational . "Resourges Information Center- " 
(ERIC) a national Infbrmation system operated by the 
National Institute of Education. ERIC serves edi^ipators 
• by disseminating research results and other resource 
Information that can be used in developing more," 
effective educational, prograrns, T)ie ERIC Clearing^ 
house on Educational Management,-/ one of several/ 
such , units in th^system, was established . at the - 
UniveTsity of Oregon in 19661 The Clearlfjghouse and \ 
its companion urilts procesi research *fetx)Ft8 am 
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journal articles for annoyncement In ?RICs index 
abstract buHetiriS. . , ' . ■ " , ' : 

Research reports are aririounced in Resources In' 
Education (RIE), available in many libraries and by 
subscription for $42.70 a year from the United States 
Government- Printing Office, Washington, D,Q. 20402. 
Journal- articles are anriounced Irj Current Index to'* 
Journals in Elucatlon. CUE 'rs al'sa avaDable in many . 
irtjfaries and can be ordered for $80 a year from Oryx 
.Press, 2214 N. Central Ave.. Phoenix, Arizona 85004, 
. Besides processing documents and journal' 
articles, the Clearinghouse , prepares bibllographlel 
literature reviews,, monographs, and other interpretive . . 
research studies on .fopics in its educational. area. 

. Prior to fJublicatlon, this ma;iuscript w&s sub-* 
mitted to the National School Boards Association- for 
critical . review and " 5eterminatlorv of p?bfesslonal 
cornpetence. The publication has met such standards: 
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represent the official view or opinions of the- NSBA. . 
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